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REPORT OF SELECTMEN 


The Selectmen of Walpole herewith present an account of Moneys drawn 
from the Treasury during the year ending March 24, 1855. 

The drafts on the Treasurer were drawn payable to the order of the persons 
named, and for the purposes specified. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


1854. 
Nov. 6. Paid State Tax, . ‘ : ° ! 2 : . $423 00 
“. County Tax, . : 983 76 
4 Samuel Gilbert, Parish Treasurer, fot use > of Vestry 
to Nov. 1, 1854, . : , ; . ’ ‘ 36 00 
1855. 
March 5. Paid Samuel Grp ert for epiereing $1,295.77, at 3 per ct., 38 87 
“6 “ 4,826.29, atl «6 48 27 
$6 Bhagat!’ 6 discount on 3,530.98, at4 * 141 24 
$1,671 14 
ON ROADS. 
May. Testrict No. 6, paid Lyman Morse, for removing snow, . $4 50 
12, ‘* John D. Ellis, repairing bridge, : 7 00 
“6 8, ‘ Daniel Page, for labor on highway, . 29 69 
March 56. ae 8, ‘ Curtis Clap, for repairing bridge, i t7 
June 8. 66 10, ‘¢ Charles Hartshorn, repairing bridge, 20 00 
Nov. 6. 6 Elm Street, paid Nathan H. ‘lurner, plank . 
‘ for bridge, : 26 56 
Dec, “6 8, paid Luther Fisher, for highway deficiencies, ion 
ss 4, Nelson Hall, for highway deficiencies, 3 92 
$94 61 


TOWN OFFICERS. 
April 3. Paid Palmer Morey, for services as Town Clerk 1 year, . $35 27 


«| John M. Gannett, for services as School Committee, 9 00 
1855. 
March 5. oe se ‘6 for services as School Committee, 10 00 
June 8. « T. H. Mudge, for services as School Committee, . 13 50 
1854. 
Nov. 6. ‘¢ ‘William Bacon, as Selectman and Assessor, . , 25 50 
1855. 
March 6. “ 66 *¢ as Overseer of Poor, : : - 5 87 
1854. 
Noy. 6. ‘¢ Samuel Allen, Jr., for services as Overseer of Poor, 35 50 


“ «“ “ for writing copy of valuation, F 5 00 


1865. 
March 56. Paid Samuel Allen, Jr., as Selectman and Overseer of Poor, $5 50 
1854. 
Nov. 6. «“ John A. Gould, as Selectman and Assessor, . . 39 16 
1855. 
March 5. “ “6 ‘¢ as Selectman and Assessor, 8 00 
“© William G. Gay, as Constable for 1 year, . 23 63 
«« Samuel Gilbert, as Town Treasurer 1 year, . 15 00 
$230 92 
ABATEMENT OF TAXES. 
1854. 
April 3. Paid Asa Fisher, for abatement of taxes for 1852-3, $2 49 
«© Smith Gray, for do. on Union Mill for 1853, 6 50 
1856. 
March 6. «© Samuel Gilbert, do. for 1854, . : 32 61 
| $41 60 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
1854. 
April 3. Paid F. W. Bird, sundry expenses paid in annexing a 
part of Dedham to Walpole, $52 50 
« LL.B. & O. E. Weston, for printing Town Treasurer's 8 
and School Reports, . . ri 30 00 
1856. 
June 8. « . W. Sampson, Court fees, . ‘ 9 95 
Aug. 21. ‘© Policy of Insurance on Almshouse for ‘9 years, 5 82 
Noy. 6. ‘© John A. Gould, for paper and books, 6 62 | 
« L, B. & O. E. Weston, for printing copies of Values 
tion Tax, . 75 00 
«© Horatio Wood, for surveying between Dedham and 
and Walpole, . 2 00 
May 6. ‘« Daniel Allen, Jr., for fees paid Clerk of Court per 
By- laws, ‘ ° ; 1 65 
$183 54 
PAYMENTS FOR SUPPORT: OF THE POOR, 
IN THE ALMSHOUSE. 
1854. 
April 3. ee O. K. Horn, for salary 1 year, : 3 - $200 00 
- oy for supplies for Almshouse, ‘ 50 00 
Oat.012. se 6 ‘¢ for supplies for Almshouse, 100 00 
‘¢ Eben. Stone, for attendance at Almshouse, ; 15 00. 
“6 « .& ~~ for do., 6 months, to date, . : ‘ 15 00 
Nov. 6. “© Jason Ellis, services at funeral of a pauper, 11 50 
‘© Elisha Fuller, repairing wheels at the Poor Farm, 2 25 
1856. 
March 12. « A.B. Wilmarth, attending funeral of several persons, 11 25 
$405 00 
OUT OF THE ALMSHOUSE. 
1854. 
April 8. Paid Alvin Guild, for wood for Fanny Clap, . ; $5 00 
Oct. 12. «© John Peak, coffin for a pauper, 5 . 7 50 
Nov. 6. “© Samuel Allen, Jr., for aid to poor persons, ; 3 50 
‘« Overseers of Poor, at Medfield, for supplies to May- 
nard Aldin’s family, . : . 36 50 
1855. 
Feb. 24, ‘* Bradford Lewis, for goods furnished Mrs. acy 
a State pauper, . : : 37 05 


Feb. 24. 


March 56. 


1854, 
April 12. 


1855. 
Jan. 26. 


1854. 
April 3. 


Oct. 20. 


1856. 
Feb. 24. 


1854. 
April 3. 
21. 


24. 
May 20. 
Aug. 9. 
Sept 5. 


1855. 
Jan. 4. 
March 3. 

6 


19. 


5 


Paid George R. Clap, for wood furnished Mrs, Campbell, 
City of Boston, for support of Rebecca Hartshorn, . 
‘* Tra Worcester, for boarding Ira Frizellin House of 
Correction, . A 5 ‘ 
«¢ John Peak, coffin for pauper, . . 
« John A. Gould, aid to poor persons, 
‘¢ William Bacon, aid to poor persons, , 


Total payments on account of Support of Poor, 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 


CENTRE DISTRICT. 


Paid Beeri Clark, for school teachers, and board, summer 
term, . ° 4 4 ° ° ° 


“ “ ‘¢ for do., and fuel, for winter term, . 


NORTH DISTRICT. 


Paid Friend Tilden, for taking care of school-house, and 
fuel, &c., ‘ 
‘¢ Charles Morse, taking care of school- house 20 weeks, 
«© Abby Guild, teaching summer term, : : 
‘¢ Charles Hartshorn, boarding teacher, 


«¢ Addison D. Bridgman, teaching winter term, . 

‘«¢ Augustus Page, boarding teacher, . 

‘«¢ Asa Fisher, for wood, . : 
‘© William Guild, for taking care ‘of school- house, . 


EAST DISTRICT. 


Raid Charles Everett, for wood, . Z 
Ellen M. Metcalf, teaching, winter term, 
“Olive Lewis, teaching, ; 
‘¢ Mary Lewis, boarding teachers, i . . 
‘¢ Jason Lewis, for wood, . : Z 
‘¢ Edward Everett, for making fires, q : 
«© Abby M. Page, for teaching school 1 week, ‘ 


“David Thales, for sawing wood, ° 
«¢ Ellen M. Metcalf, teaching school, summer term, 
«« Charles Everett, boarding teacher ; , . 


«6K. F. Lewis, taking care “of school-house, 


«¢ Chester Morse, for wood, : ; p ; 

«© David Thales, for sawing wood, 

*¢ Chester Morse, for wood, . R t ‘ ; A 
‘¢ William Lewis, boarding teacher, . us 2 


‘© Jane C. Thompson, for teaching, winter term, . 
«© Edward Everett, for making fires, . : 
s¢ Charles Everett, for wood, H . P 


$144 68 


$549 68 


$201 54 
343 37 


$544 91 


$384 24 


$6 50 
80 00 
40 00 
36 00 
15 75 
8 00 
2 00 
7 50 
80 00 
40 00 
3 00 


9 50 
3 19 
12 75 
40 00 
80 00 
8 00 
34 75 


$506 94 


1854. 
April 9. 


Oct. 28. 
Nov. 22. 


1855. 
Feb. 24. 


1854. 
Sept. 19. 


Nov. 6. 
1855. 


March 17. 


1854. 
April. 


1855. 


March 21. 


1855. 


March 21. 


6 


VILLAGE DISTRICT. 


Paid James G. Hartshorn, for wood, 
‘© George H. Clap, for taking care of school- house : 
‘¢ Lucia A. Calder, for teaching school, $ ° 
« James Gilbert, for taking care of house, 
‘«¢ Lemuel Allen, for wood, . é 
«| John Burkley, for sawing wood, 


- « Ellen M. Metcalf, for teaching, winter term, 
«¢ Samuel Gilbert, for boarding teacher, 
rf as 4“ for 1 cord of wood and sawing, : 
«¢ James Bacon, taking care cf house, . : 
‘¢ George E. Pond, for wood, 


SOUTH DISTRICT. 


sth Anna A. Hosmer, for teaching, . 4 ‘ 4 
Julia A. Boyden, for boarding ee iii 
“© Newell Boyden, for wood, 


« A. O. Leavitt, teaching winter termes and board, 
«¢ Elbridge Smith, for wood, 4 : 
“Mary G. Boyden, for teaching, . 
«¢ Edward A. Boyden, for taking care of house, ; 
« H. W. Gilmore, for cutting wood, . . 


WEST DISTRICT. 


ae Elizabeth L. Clark, for teaching school, 
Silas Fales, for pails, boards, &e. i, 
«« Enos Smith, for wood, : 
«Ellis Clap, for boarding teacher, : 


‘¢ Lucia A. Caldar, for teaching, winter term, . 


BUBBLING BROOK DISTRICT. 


Paid John D. Ellis, proportion of school money for 1854, 


#9 09 
4 00 
78 00 
4 00 
21 50 
5 62 


85 00 
42 25 
7 00 
4 26 
16 50 


$277 21 


$56 00 
32 00 
12 50 


172 00 
2 25 
56 00 
7 93 
5 62 


$344 30 


$33 75 
1 67 
12 00 
23 49 


60 00 


$130 91 


#111 48 


AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR HIGHWAY DEFICIENCIES AND SUB- 


District No. 


JECT TO DRAFT. 


$2 77 
(3 63 
2 58 
2 46 
1 60 
2 07 
3 29 


$18 30 
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REPORT. 


In bringing to a close the labors of the year, your Committee report ° 
a generally satisfactory condition of the schools. We admit that the 
Grammar School of the Centre District, in the winter term, fell below 
our reasonable expectations. It is not easy or necessary to decide 
where the blame chiefly lies. A series of unfortunate events in refer- 
ence to that school produced the result of failure in such a way that 
we cannot put our finger on any particular thing or man, and say, 
** Thou didst it.” The loss and disappointment to the district were very. 
great, Since the unfortunate division of the district, it has been found 
extremely inconvenient to maintain such a school as is needed. ‘The 
one lately closed was, at the best, but an imperfect substitute for what 
the interests of that district and of the town demand. We earnestly 
hope that the attention of the people will be turned anew to this im- 
portant subject ; that, laying aside all prejudices, and consulting the 
benefit of their children, they may make another effort to establish a 
permanent school of the first class. We are suffering for the want of 
it. Our children are dispersed in different directions, or remaining 
unemployed. If this state of things continues, it will go far towards 
justifying the idea that we feela diminished interest in the great cause 
of popular education. 


TEACHERS. 


The most judicious friends of that cause unite in disapproving a 
frequent change of teachers. We would call the attention of the town 
to this point. There is but one case in which we advocate the doctrine 
of rotation in office; and that is when we have an unworthy incum- 
bent—a man who is incompetent, or for some other reason can give no 
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pledge of success. We would rotate him out; but no other reason 
justifies the continual change of teachers. A merchant or manufactu- 
rer who should change his clerk every quarter would soon learn his 
mistake from the condition of his accounts. As greata mistake does a 
town make that allows a good teacher to leave for a trifling difference 
of salary. It is permanency in office that enables a teacher to originate 
and carry out a systematic course of studies. He becomes intimately 
acquainted with his scholars, and places them in classes according to 
what he knows to be their actual standing. He isnot tempted to hurry 
over a more extended course than he can thoroughly teach merely to 
satisfy the district that within a given time he has been doing some- 
thing. He has time to carry classes through an entire range of studies 
adapted to their probable necessities, and thus to fit them, so far as 
school instruction and training can fit them, for the common business of 
life. The committee of a certain town in Essex County makes this 
remark: ‘*Several valued teachers have been in our service. many 
years —one who has become a veteran in it having occupied the same 
post of duty over twenty years, and carried forward his school, in 
a course of progressive elevation, from the beginning till now; having 
been, in multiplied instances, the teacher of teachers; and having 
raised up around him a generation of intelligent men of business, whose 
lives attest the value of his labors.”> What can add to the cogency of 
this statement? Further: the longer a good teacher remains in a school, 
the more does he govern it by the force of his character, and the greater 
moral influence does he exert upon its character. Long and success- 
ful teaching in one place procures for him the confidence of pupils and 
the respect of parents. He identifies himself with the town of which 
he becomes a citizen, and feels with more force the motives to profes- 
sional fidelity because he expects to witness and to share its results. 
The same reasons that lead a community to provide a permanent phy- 


sician or clergyman should induce them to provide a permanent 
school-teacher. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


We invite the attention of the town to the subject of absences and 
irregular and unpunctual attendance of children at school. Over these 
things the teacher has little or nocontrol. His business is in the school- 
room. He cannot go out into the streets and compel them to come in. 
His office is not thatof a policeman. The conviction has been repeatedly 
forced upon us, that trifling and insufficient excuses have been allowed 
for habitual absences ; that the wishes, instead of the interests, of chil-. 
dren are consulted ; and that many little circumstances, which would not 
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detain parents from their usual business, keep pupils from school. The 
employment of a teacher implies a promise to furnish scholars. It is 
unjust to hold him responsible for the character of the school while the 
attendance of the pupils is irregular. Indeed, in this, as in some other 
things, the discipline of a school for example, the blame is often placed 
where it does not belong. Parents should resolutely oppose the spe- 
cious pleas for absence which idle children proffer, and should insist 
upon attendance through the whole day. Any exceptions to this should 
be in favor of very young scholars. The average attendance for the 
past year was a little over eighty-two of the whole number between five 
and fifteen. 


TERMS. 


We would suggest to districts what seems to us an improvement in 
the division of school-time. Our schools have commonly been kept 
through the month of August, when intellectual labor is performed un- 
der great disadvantages, and have lost the months of October and No- 
vember—among the bestin the year. ‘To begin in December may ac- 
commodate a few large boys, but it operates hardly against girls and 
young children. Three shorter terms would be better than two long 
ones. We might then discontinue all the schools through August, and 
perhaps the latter half of July. An arrangement of this kind could 
easily be made, by which the children might escape exposure to the 
hottest and the coldest weather, and accomplish more work with less 
inconvenience. 


BOOKS. 


Perhaps we have refrained too long from saying all that needs to be 
said on this subject, lest it should be thought we have a special fond- 
mess fora change. We dislike change as: much as others; but when 
change is necessary, we would not shut our eyes to the necessity. 

One cannot hear our schools read without noticing that the younger 
classes read much better (their ages being taken into consideration) 
than the older classes. They read with more intelligence and spirit. 
The reason is, their books are better adapted to their attainments—more 
easy and simple. The ideas they express correspond to the knowledge 
already acquired by the readers. On the other hand, the books used 
by the older classes are too large, too difficult, too little dramatic, and, 
of course, too little interesting. ‘The pupils do not enter into the spirit 
of the author, because they do not understand him. What they fail to 
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understand they express mechanically, in a listless and monotonous 
manner, without life and spirit. It would be more profitable to continue 
longer inthe elementary books; and we respectfully suggest to parents 
and teachers that they will do well to discountenance the ambition of 
their children and pupils to advance in reading farther than they fully 
apprehend the meaning of their authors. They will then go beyond 
words, and become interested in ideas and facts. ‘They will think, be- 
cause they will have something to think of; which is not always the 
case in ordinary reading. Whatever produces this result contributes to 
the chief end of education ; which is, to develop the mind by exercise, 
to strengthen its faculties by employment, and thus to give the pupil 
entire control of his powers. It is in this way only that the energy and 
enterprise demanded for the successful performance of social duties 
can be acquired. 

Some kinds of books are essentially imperfect, particularly the 
geographies used in most schools. We do not speak of this or that auth- 
or, but of all whose books are constructed upon the ordinary principles 
according to which geography is taught. From the books used by the 
younger classes the scholars learn next to nothing of the physical con- 
stitution of the earth’s surface, or of its relation to the heavenly bodies. 
The books treat of almost any thing except geography in its distinctive 
character. In the larger books we have history, statistics, commerce, 
manufactures, natural productions, the customs of social life—all im- 
portant topics, but not necessarily or rightly connected with geography 
for beginners. ‘They divest the scholar’s attention from what they need 
to learn—namely, the physical constitution of the earth’s surface, its 
natural divisions, its continents, rivers, islands, mountains, &c. When 
these are learned, the pupils should be taught the chief relations of the 
earth to the sun, moon and stars,—embracing the leading facts of tides, 
currents, winds, rain, climatic changes,—and the effects of these upon 
the condition of mankind. An accomplished teacher and large outline 
maps are far more efficient in teaching geography than the best books 
we now have. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


Our predecessors, in several annual reports, have invited parents to 
visit the schools and see the practical working of the system. We 
repeat the invitation. We believe such a course would encourage 
both teacher and children. Parents, moreover, would acquire such a 
knowledge of the details of the business of instruction, and of the 
difficulties in the way of success, that they would abate many of their 
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complaints against the teacher, and would wonder that so much could 
be accomplished with means and time so limited. They would learn 
that some of these difficulties originate outside of the school-room—in 
irregular attendance, in immoral habits, in deficient intellect, in the want 
of domestic discipline. They would see the injustice of holding the 
teacher responsible for the existence of evils over the causes of which 
he has no control. Many good results may be attained by the exhibi- 
tion of parental interest in the welfare of the schools. 


Centre District, No. 1.——Miss Sherman succeeded to one of the 
best teachers this school has had. A very high standard was set up, 
and her efforts were measured by it. She acquitted herself credit- 
ably, and proved a successful teacher. Perhaps we might slightly 
modify this remark by saying that a little more rigid discipline would 
have been desirable. She endeavored to rule by affection rather than 
to subdue by power. In the primary department of the same school, 
during the winter term, she satisfied us in all respects. She won the 
hearts of her scholars, and made obedience easy. We shall consider 
ourselves fortunate if we can induce her to remain in our employment. 

The Primary School was taught in the summer by Miss Anne Harts- 
horn, a new teacher, whose first efforts gave satisfaction to us and to 
the district. 


Nort District.—Mr. Bridgman came to us highly recommended 
by the authorities of one of our best colleges, and sustained the repu- 
tation they gave him. For so young a man, his success was very good. 
A few years’ experience will ripen him into an accomplished teacher, 
and render his tact and judgment equal to his ability. He spared no 
labor or pains upon the school. At the closing examination it appeared 
well, better even than we had anticipated. The younger classes, 
especially, showed a marked improvement. 

In the summer the school was taught by Miss A. Guild. We have 
so often spoken of her character as a teacher, that whatever we 
might say now would be only a repetition of what we have said 
again and again. 


Vittace District.—Miss Calder made her first experiment in 
teaching in this school, and did not fail. Her anxiety to acquit 
herself successfully led to great diligence and faithfulness. A. little 
more vigor, pushing on the work with more activity, might have been 
desirable ; but this will come with a larger experience. We entertain 
a decided belief that she will, by and by, establish an excellent charac- 
ter as a teacher, 
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In the winter the school was taught by Miss Ellen Metcalf, who has 
been so long in our service that we have no occasion now to speak of 
her qualifications or success. Her character is so well established that 
she will lose nothing by the remark we are about to make—namely, 
that we have observed in this and other schools a tendency to cultivate 
the memory at the expense of the reflective faculties. When scholars 
recite continuously from memory only, and in the very language of the 
book, there is danger that words will be substituted for ideas, and names 
for things; danger that the relations of the subjects taught to the 
exigencies of life will be overlooked ; and that a habit will be formed 
of being satisfied with what the author says, instead of ascertaining 
what he means. ‘The best service a teacher can render to a scholar is 
to help him to form distinct notions on every subject brought to his 
notice ; to get rid of a “ parrot-like repetition of words to which little 
or no meaning is attached;”’ and to gain a clear understanding of the 
facts involved in the lesson. or these ends the scholar must study 
the lesson until he can repeat the substance of it in his own language, 
and, in the exact sciences of arithmetic and algebra, explain the prin- 
ciples on which the rules are founded. Such a discipline will prevent 


the subject from being superficially treated, and will insure thorough- ' 


ness. We do not expect that children should exhibit the intelligence 
of men, but only that what they undertake to learn shall be so taught 
that they shall be aware that substantial realities are involved in their 
studies. 


East District.—School taught in the summer by Miss Ellen 
Metcalf very successfully. In winter by Mrs. Jane C. Thompson—an 
experienced and well-qualified teacher, as her school testified. Mrs. 
T. is slow, but very thorough, in her instruction, insisting on accurate 
acquaintance with principles. Her attention was too much distracted 
by a crowd of young scholars, for whom an assistant should have been 
provided. We consider her withdrawal from school a loss to the 
district. 


Sout District.—The summer school was not very successful, 
either in instruction or discipline. A better instructor might have been 
excused for some deficiencies in view of the miserable accommodations. 

The winter school was taught by Mr. Leavitt. It was well taught, 
and presented a fine appearance at the closing examination. ‘The 
reading was the best, take it altogether, that we have heard this winter. 

proved that there had been diligent and careful training. In arith- 
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metic and geography the classes appeared very well. The average 
attendance was greater than n any other school—one of the results 
of the new house and excellent bell. 

The Committee were highly gratified to meet so large a company of 
the parents and friends of the scholars at the examination. 

The Primary School was taught by Miss Mary E. Boyden. We 
seldom see a primary school in better order, or, in which so pleasant a 
relation exists between the teacher and pupils. Miss B. has made a 
good beginning. Her kind disposition and good scholarship have found 
a suitable field of employment, in which we hope she will long 
continue. 


West District.—The summer school had no elements of success. 
The children were few and young; and to class them was out of the 
question. Ina school so very small, itis impossible to excite a healthy 
emulation or to insure satisfactory results. In the winter term, Miss 
Calver did all that an industrious and faithful teacher could do in such 
discouraging circumstances. We hope that whvever teaches this 
school next season will profit by our remarks in this report upon read- 
ing books. ‘The reading will improve when easier books are adopted. 

We have no disposition to magnify our success ; but neither can we 
join with those who are always complaining and croaking, because they 
know not what they ought to expect. We think our progress is as 
great as, with our limited means, could reasonably have been antici- 
pated. Neither this Committee nor any of its predecessors, within fif- 
teen years, have advocated extreme innovations on established usages, 
content with slow, if sure, advances. We have trusted something 
to the progressive spirit of the times, and more to the good sense of the 
people, who have generally adopted our suggestions and countenanced 
our doings. In a tentative and unsettled science like that of educa- 
tion, it is impossible to avoid mistakes. Our experiments sometimes 
succeed ; at other times they fail; though all the conditions are ap- 
parently right, and our oversight unremitting. ‘The most careless and 
least candid observer must acknowledge the improvements that have 
been effected in our schools; while enough remains to be done to 
quicken our efforts, that the schools may most effectually contribute to 
the formation of the intellectual and moral character of the rising gen- 
eration. 


JOHN M. MERRICK, Chairman. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of Schools, - - - - 
Number of Male Teachers, - - 
Number of Female Teachers, - . 
Whole number of Teachers during the year, - 
Number of Children between 5 and 15, 
Number that have attended School, 

Average Attendance, - - : 
Amount of Money raised for Schools, 

Amount received from State Fund, 


] 
35 
373 
292 
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$2,000 00 


89-28 
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